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COMMUNISTS AND POPULAR FRONTS 


ORLD COMMUNISM has embarked on a full-scale 

campaign to revive the popular front movement which 
it utilized in years past to serve the interests of Soviet 
foreign policy. Red leaders hope thereby to open a promis- 
ing avenue for fresh attempts at political penetration of 
the democracies—attempts which are implicit in pursuit 
of the new policy of competitive coexistence. 


The Communist Party congress, held in Moscow last 
February, endorsed a program which is designed to bring 
about re-entry of Communists into coalition governments 
in independent and neutral countries of the free world. 
Armed with ideological weapons forged at the Moscow 
meeting, Soviet propagandists and Red leaders in other 
countries are intensifying efforts to induce labor and liberal 
parties to accept domestic Communists as political col- 
laborators. 


IMMEDIATE TARGETS OF POPULAR FRONT CAMPAIGN 


Immediate targets of the current popular front campaign 
appear to be those countries of Western Europe and Asia 
where Socialist parties exercise strong political influence. 
Socialist premiers head the governments of France, Nor- 
way and Sweden, and Socialists constitute the major op- 
position parties in Great Britain and West Germany. In 
many countries Socialists or Social Democrats command 
the mass support which Communists have not been able 
to capture, but which they would like to align behind Mos- 
cow’s world objectives. 


The Kremlin pursued a popular front policy with consid- 
erable success for several years during the 1930s. The 
policy foundered in August 1939, when Stalin betrayed the 
united front against Fascism by concluding a non-aggres- 
sion pact with Hitler. Since that time, except in the brief 
interval between the end of World War II and commence- 
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ment of the cold war, most Socialist parties have stead- 
fastly opposed any form of political cooperation with the 
Communists. The Socialist International rejected the 
latest Soviet overtures in March, when it firmly refused 
to sanction participation in any new united front with 
Communists.! 


Despite rebuffs from Socialists and from trade union 
organizations, the Communists continue to press their ap- 
peal for “rapprochement and cooperation among all work- 
ers’ parties” on the basis of policies enunciated at the Soviet 
party congress. Pravda, the Communist Party organ in 
Moscow, sounded the keynote in a 7,000-word article pub- 
lished Mar. 31 which advocated united action on such ques- 
tions as peaceful coexistence, easing of international ten- 
sions, banning of nuclear weapons tests, and creation of 
an all-European security system. 


Soviet ESTIMATE OF STRATEGIC CHANGES IN WORLD 


Fresh Soviet estimates of the international situation 
have provided the basis for a new ideological approach to 
Socialists. At the 20th congress of the Communist Party 
in Moscow, Feb. 14-27, Nikita Khrushchev laid the ground- 
work for a general reorientation of Soviet foreign and 
domestic policy. In a seven-hour report he revised old 
Marxist-Leninist doctrine on the inevitability of war and 
envisioned eventual triumph of Communism over capitalism 
without resort to revolution or violence. 


Speaking for the collective leadership of the party’s 
Central Committee, Khrushchev told the congress that the 
tide of history was turning decisively in favor of the “camp 
of Socialism.” 2 Since the end of World War II, he said, 
“the historical situation” had undergone radical changes. 
The Soviet Union had emerged as a great industrial nation 
with the means to prevent capitalist encirclement; the 
Socialist camp was no longer weak and divided but now 
controlled “mighty social and political forces” in ten 
“people’s democracies” with a combined population of more 
than 900 million persons. 


1 Resolution adopted Mar. 4 by representatives of Socialist parties of 19 countries 
meeting at Zurich, Switzerland. 


2? Communist theoreticians habitually use the term “Socialism” to describe the sys- 
tem known in the free world as Communism Failure to distinguish between Com- 
munism and the form of Socialism common in Western Europe, which operates 
through democratic and parliamentary processes, may be of some assistance to the 
Reds in promoting popular fronts 
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While Communism had been gathering strength, Khrush- 
chev continued, capitalism had grown relatively weaker. 
Many former colonial territories had “thrown off the yoke 
of capitalist imperialism” and attained national independ- 
ence; in most newly independent nations “the ideas of 
Socialism are coming to dominate the minds of workers, 
peasants, and intellectuals”; moreover, the labor movement 
was emerging as an important political force in capitalist 
countries, and Socialism was demonstrating great powers 
of attraction in all countries. 


Khrushchev developed the thesis that such changes in 
the balance of forces offered new possibilities to insure the 
preservation of Communism in the Soviet Union, to pro- 
mote Communism in other countries, to develop strong 
popular “peace fronts,” and to maintain peaceful coexist- 
ence between states with different social systems. In lay- 
ing down the new party line, Khrushchev introduced sev- 
eral innovations in Marxian doctrine. For example, his 
report contended, in summary, that: 

The present world situation makes it possible to modify Lenin’s 
teaching that wars are inevitable as long as capitalism exists. 
The Leninist doctrine was “absolutely correct” when formulated 
before World War I, and it could be applied to the situation on the 
eve of World War II. However, it is no longer correct to assume 
that war is “fatalistically inevitable,” for today the Soviet Union 
possesses “formidable means to prevent the unleashing of war.” 

The present balance of forces makes it possible for different 
social systems to exist side by side, and makes it perilous for any 
nation to resort to war. Soviet adherence to the principle of peace- 
ful coexistence is not a tactical move, as capitalist states contend, 
but is a “fundamental principle of Soviet foreign policy.” 

Radical changes in the world arena open new prospects for a 
united front of all forces opposed to war, and for gradual transition 
to various stages of Socialism by peaceful means. 


The report of the party chief left no doubt that Soviet 
leaders expect Communism to spread over the world. How- 
ever, it denied that the Soviet Union planned to overthrow 
capitalism by force or to “export revolution.” It insisted 
that the transition could be brought about by parliamentary 
means. 


Use oF DEMOCRATIC MEANS TO GAIN COMMUNIST ENDS 


The Moscow congress was given thorough indoctrination 
in the methods of transition to Communism, as expounded 
in Lenin’s writings as far back as the Bolshevik revolution. 
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Lenin was quoted as saying in 1917 that the change would 
come about in different countries in different ways: 

All nations will arrive at Socialism: this is inevitable. But 
not all will do so in the same way. Each will contribute something 
of its own in one or another form of democracy, one or another 
variety of the dictatorship of the proletariat, one or another rate 
of Socialist transformation . . . in the various aspects of social life. 


The message given the 20th congress was that revolution 
does not constitute the only means of achieving the ulti- 
mate victory of Communism: In 1917 the transition could 
not have been made in Russia without violence and with- 
out strict adherence to the principles of revolutionary 
Marxism;* conditions prevailing after World War II 
brought different forms of social] revolution in the peoples’ 
democracies in Europe and China; conditions today make 
it possible to achieve Communism in some countries 
through parliamentary means. 


The present situation, according to the Soviet theore- 
ticians, “offers the working class in a number of capitalist 
countries a real opportunity to unite the overwhelming 
majority of the people under its leadership and to secure 
the transfer of the basic means of production into the hands 
of the people.”” Khrushchev set forth the conditions which 
favor creation of popular fronts and spelled out the methods 
by which an organized movement might achieve Communist 
ends through use of democratic processes: 

The right-wing parties and their governments are suffering 
bankruptcy with increasing frequency. In these circumstances, 
the working class ... is in a position to defeat the reactionary 
forces opposed to the popular interest, to capture a stable majority 
in parliament, and transform the latter from an organ of bourgeois 
democracy into a genuine instrument of the people’s will. In such 
an event this institution, traditional in many highly developed 


capitalist countries, may become an organ of genuine democracy 
for the working people. 


The Soviet leaders made it clear that they did not pro- 
pose to abandon Marxian revolutionary tactics completely. 
Khrushchev’s report acknowledged that where capitalism 
is still strong, “reactionary forces will, of course, inevitably 
offer serious resistance.” In such cases “the transition to 
Socialism will be attended by a sharp class, revolutionary 
struggle.” 


®* Khrushchev said that “Victory in our country would have been impossible had 
Lenin and the Bolshevik Party not upheld revolutionary Marxism in battle against 
the reformistse who broke with Marxism and took the path of opportunism.” 
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In proposing that Socialists and other non-Communist 
groups cooperate with Communists in popular fronts, the 
Kremlin leaders let it be understood that the Communist 
parties would seek to gain the upper hand. “Whatever the 
form of transition to Socialism,’ Khrushchev’s report de- 
clared, “‘the decisive and indispensable factor is the leader- 
ship of the working class, headed by the vanguard [the 
Communist Party]. Without this there can be no transition 
to Socialism.” 


Isaac Deutscher, a leading western authority on the 
Soviet Union, has commented that “Never perhaps since 
the 1920s have professions of faith in the eventual triumph 
of Communism over capitalism resounded from Moscow 
with as much strength of conviction as they do now.” 4 
Georgi M. Malenkov did not hesitate to use the forum of a 
London press conference, Apr. 5, to proclaim that the Soviet 
Union hoped to win the battle of competitive coexistence 
in much less than 100 years. Deutscher, along with other 
observers, has suggested that Russia’s revival of a popular 
front policy nevertheless reflects present need for a “‘respite 
from the most acute forms of international class struggle.” 


The need to hold back was tacitly acknowledged in a 
number of decisions at the recent party congress. In the 
field of foreign policy a respite was implied in the emphasis 
placed on “improving relations with the United States” and 
other capitalist countries; coexistence with capitalism was 
even put ahead of the popular front campaign in a list of 
major party tasks. In the field of domestic policy, a respite 
from “abuses of power” was openly demanded by the 
present collective Kremlin leadership when it attacked 
“excesses” and “errors” committed during the years of 
Stalin’s autocratic rule. 


AID FOR PoPpULAR FRONT PoLICy IN SHELVING OF STALIN 


Repudiation of Stalin served to reinforce the popular 
front policy. Some foreign observers suggested at the out- 
set that the break with the past might have been motivated 
by tactical considerations connected with Soviet foreign 
policy. However, as the drive to downgrade the former 
premier gained momentum, it seemed far more likely that 
it was dictated by fundamental domestic considerations. 


*Isaac Deutscher, “Communist Party Congress: The Break With Stalinism,” The 
Reporter, Mar. 22, 1956, p. 36. 
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The campaign was felt promptly in almost every field of 
Soviet internal affairs. It began at the party congress with 
an attack on the “cult of leadership” and spread rapidly 
into open denunciation of many policies and practices asso- 
ciated with the former dictator’s tyrannical rule® The 
movement then branched out to rehabilitate the reputations 
of victims of the great purges in Russia and in the satellite 
countries as well. 


Harrison Salisbury, former Moscow correspondent of the 
New York Times, wrote in that newspaper on Mar. 25 that 
“It is no longer possible to discuss what has happened in 
Moscow since the death of Stalin in terms of ‘tactical 
change’ or ‘strategic’ maneuver.” Salisbury did not jump 
to extreme conclusions, but suggested that what was going 
on in the Soviet Union might eventually take a course that 
even the Soviet leaders could not foresee. 


Whatever the reasons for the break with Stalinism, it 
soon became apparent that destruction of the Stalin myth 
would have important international repercussions. One 
immediate effect was to create confusion among Communist 
party leaders in other countries who had faithfully followed 
the Stalin line. However, most of the party chiefs in the 
European satellite states took the change in stride; they 
acclaimed the new collective leadership in Russia and re- 
habilitated the names of some of their own national leaders 
who had been liquidated in the purges. 


Communist leaders in most free-world countries, although 
embarrassed by the sudden changes in Moscow, regarded 
the disavowal of Stalinism as improving their chances of 
promoting a popular front policy. Liberation from the 
dead weight of the Stalin heritage enabled them to work 
more hopefully for revival of popular fronts in the govern- 
ments of Western Europe. For the break with Stalinism 
might be expected to bring a softening of western resist- 
ance to Communist overtures. 


®* The campaign to downgrade Stalin was instituted by Khrushchev on Feb. 24 at a 
secret session of the congress in which the party chief reportedly disclosed details of 
Stalin's ruthless purges 





Popular Fronts In Soviet Foreign Policy 


THE CONCEPT of Communist cooperation with Socialists 
and labor groups in capitalist countries has occupied a place 
in Communist theory from the beginning of the Bolshevik 
revolution. It was not until the early 1930s, however, that 
Soviet Russia embarked on a world-wide program to enlist 
the support of non-Communist forces in united fronts de- 
signed to serve as an instrument of Soviet foreign policy. 


During the early years of the Soviet Union, revolutionary 
Bolshevik doctrines were a major obstacle to cooperation 
between Communists and Socialists in other countries. The 
Bolshevik leaders regarded Russia and the Comintern 
(Communist International) as headquarters for world 
revolution, and Soviet support of radical political groups 
in capitalist states barred collaboration with Social Demo- 
crats who adhered to principles of Socialist reform through 
parliamentary means. 


As the Soviet regime consolidated its power in Russia, 
contradictions developed between the revolutionary doc- 
trines of international Communism, as proclaimed by the 
Comintern, and the real or professed objectives of the 
Russian national state. The basic contradictions became 
manifest during the 1920s when Moscow found it expedient 
to establish normal diplomatic relations with capitalist 
countries, while the Comintern continued to pursue revolu- 
tionary objectives through tightly controlled Communist 
parties operating in the same countries. 


RED SUPPORT OF POPULAR FRONTS AGAINST FASCISM 


The popular front movement originated in the mid-1930s 
when Soviet foreign policy veered sharply toward coopera- 
tion with non-Communist nations to meet threats posed by 
the rise of Hitler and the rearmament of Germany. In 
1934 Soviet Russia gained admission to the League of 
Nations, gave support to disarmament proposals under dis- 
cussion at Geneva, acclaimed principles of collective se- 
curity, and concluded trade agreements with Great Britain 
and France. A mutual assistance pact with France fol- 
lowed early in 1935. Simultaneously, the Kremlin began 
to substitute for revolutionary propaganda the concepts of 
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peaceful coexistence and a united front against war and 
Fascism. 


Nevertheless, the basic contradictions of a dual foreign 
policy persisted even during the years of the popular front 
movement. Early in 1934, when Soviet Foreign Minister 
Litvinov was endeavoring to improve relations with the 
United States, Great Britain, and France, the Comintern 
was still attacking Socialists in the West as “right-wing 
opportunists” and calling for a “united front from below.” 
And despite Litvinov’s efforts to bolster collective security 
against threats of Nazi aggression, the Comintern con- 
tinued to denounce the German Social Democrats who had 
resisted Hitler’s rise to power. 


The Comintern finally began to bring its international 
directives into line with Russian foreign policy in June 
1934, when the French Communist Party was directed to 
enter into an agreement with the Socialists for united action 
“in defense of democratic liberties’’ and in opposition to 
Fascist war preparations.’ It was not until the following 
year that the Comintern formally endorsed a policy of 
collaboration with Socialists and workers’ groups in pop- 
ular fronts, or “people’s fronts,” to carry on “the struggle 
against Fascism and war.” Thereafter, Communists in all 
countries were exhorted to take the lead in organizing the 
broadest possible combination of forces opposed to Fascism. 


Tactical decisions taken by the Comintern at that time 
recognized the need for a wider popular appeal if the Com- 
munist minority in foreign countries was to exert influence 
in political combinations made up largely of non-proletarian 
elements. Accordingly, the class appeal was merged in 
many countries with a patriotic or national appeal. Thorez, 
the French Communist leader, glorified the heritage of the 
French revolution and proclaimed in the name of the work- 
ing class “our love of our homeland, of our people. . .” *® 
Earl Browder, then leader of the American Communist 
Party, similarly declared in 1936: “We have appropriated 
the traditions of 1776 and 1861, and we have come forward 
as the bearers and pioneers of that revolutionary tradition 
out of which the United States was born.” 


* See “Peaceful Coexistence,” E.R.R., Vol. Il 1954, pp. 852-855 


7 The suddenness of the about-face was emphasized by the fact that Maurice Thore:, 
then as now the leader of French Communists, had publicly opposed an accord with 
the Socialists as recently as Apri! 1934. 


® Max Beloff, The Foreign Policy of Soviet Russia (Vol. I 1947), p. 192 
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When the prewar popular front movement was at its 
peak, from 1935 to 1938, the Comintern devoted special 
attention to France and Spain. France was virtually the 
only country in Western Europe in 1935 that had a Com- 
munist Party which commanded mass support; the French 
Red leaders, moreover, were the first to organize an effec- 
tive popular front alignment. In other democratic coun- 
tries, particularly Great Britain, Czechoslovakia, and the 
Scandinavian nations, the Reds were numerically weak and 
wooed the Socialists without success. Spain became impor- 
tant to the Communists only with the outbreak of the 
Spanish civil war in July 1936. 


COMMUNISTS AND FRANCE’S PREWAR POPULAR FRONT 


The popular front movement had its greatest success in 
France in 1935 and 1936. The Socialist-controlled General 
Confederation of Labor (C.G.T.) allied itself with the 
Red-controlled trade unions, and the parliamentary Socialist 
and Radical Socialist parties agreed to join forces with the 
Communists in national elections. Many Socialist leaders 
were apprehensive about such collaboration; their readiness 
to participate in united front programs resulted more from 
fear of the rising Fascist leagues, which were threatening 
republican institutions from the right, than from confidence 
in the Moscow-controlled Communists on the left. 


French voters in 1936 gave a sweeping victory to the 
three popular front parties, which campaigned together 
with tricolor banners and patriotic slogans recalling the 
spirit of 1789. When the ballots were counted, the Social- 
ists headed by Leon Blum emerged with the largest popular 
vote and enough seats in the Chamber of Deputies to organ- 
ize the government. The Communists, making the largest 
proportionate gains of any single party, increased their 
representation in the Chamber from 10 to 72 seats. 


Blum invited the Communists to join the government, 
but Thorez refused—apparently in obedience to Comintern 
orders to retain the right to take independent action and 
circulate independent propaganda.’ Blum chided the Reds 
for refusing to accept the responsibility of participating 
in the government, and he issued a statement which indi- 
cated that he fully understood his position: “I am being 


°A Comintern congress in 1935 had laid down the line that no Communist party 
was to surrender the right to independent action in joining a popular front coalition. 
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spoken of as a Kerensky who is preparing the way for a 
Lenin. I can assure you that this is not going to be a 
Kerensky government, and it is equally certain that if we 
fail we shall not be succeeded by a Lenin.” 


The Socialist premier’s predictions were borne out by 
subsequent events. The coalition, under successive mod- 
erate leaders, survived a series of crises over a period of 
two years before it was toppled in April 1938 by opposition 
from right-wing parties. The Communists generally voted 
with the government on critical issues, but they did not hes- 
itate to attack Socialists and Radicals whenever the latter 
failed to act as the Reds desired. The Communists bitterly 
denounced the Blum government for initiating an agreement 
for non-intervention in Spain’s civil war, notwithstanding 
the fact that the Soviet government became a party to the 
accord. 


COMMUNIST INTERVENTION IN THE SPANISH CIVIL WAR 


The Spanish civil war brought out sharply the difficul- 
ties for the Reds in trying to combine Soviet diplomatic 
action with a contrary Comintern.policy. The Moscow gov- 
ernment feared in the beginning that German and Italian 
intervention in Spain might lead to general war involving 
Russia. It therefore signed the non-intervention pact and 
withheld aid to the Spanish government until it became 
evident that German and Italian arms were reaching 
Franco’s rebels. On the other hand, the Comintern was 
directing Communist parties in Great Britain and France 
to oppose the non-intervention agreement and support the 
Spanish loyalists. 


Communists had no real popular strength in Spain before 
the civil war. The party’s membership there was reckoned 
at not more than 3,000, and the party captured only one 
seat in the 1933 parliamentary elections."” After the Com- 
intern adopted the popular front line, Spanish Communists 
entered an electoral coalition with Socialists and Republi- 
cans and increased their representation in the Cortes, but 
only to a total of 14 seats. 


Active Soviet intervention in the civil war began in Octo- 
ber 1936. The International Brigade, organized through 
the machinery of the Comintern, was composed largely of 
Communists recruited, not in Russia, but in other countries. 


” Max Beloff, The Foreign Policy of Soviet Russia (Vol. Il 1949), p. 30 
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Introduction of political commissars, similar to those in the 
Red Army, provided Communist discipline and assured 
Russian control. However, the Soviet government seemed 
less interested in promoting a Communist type of revolution 
than in assuring military efficiency. 


Throughout the war Communist propaganda sought to 
play down revolutionary objectives and to present the con- 
flict as a genuinely democratic struggle against Fascist 
reaction. The first Communist slogan proclaimed: “This 
is not a proletarian revolution; it is only a democratic 
movement.” Later the slogans were amended to say, in 
effect: “This is not a revolution at all, but only defense of 
the legal Spanish government.” Soviet aid to Spain tapered 
off during 1937 and virtually ceased in 1938. By that time 
the Kremlin was preoccupied with the danger of German 
aggression in Eastern Europe. 


COLLAPSE OF POPULAR FRONTS ON EVE OF WORLD WAR 


The popular front movement disintegrated rapidly after 
the Munich crisis in September 1938. However, the process 
of disintegration had started as far back as the autumn 
of 1936, when the Russian purges revealed the width of the 
gap between Soviet and western concepts of democracy. 


The effect of the purges on foreign opinion was height- 
ened by the fact that many non-Communists in the West 
had accepted at face value Soviet professions of faith in 
democratic principles. Adoption of a new Soviet consti- 
tution in 1936 was heralded by Moscow as the culmination 
of social and economic reforms that put Russia in the van- 
guard of democratic states, far ahead of the “bourgeois 
democracies.” '' But the spectacle of trials, “confessions,” 
and executions of Soviet leaders who had occupied high 
positions in the government exposed the hollowness of Com- 
munist professions about humanity and democracy. 


Political reactions in Western Europe varied. In France 
the purges undermined confidence in the mutual assistance 
pact with the Soviet Union and no doubt hastened dissolu- 
tion of the popular front, although the coalition government 
remained in office until a few months before Munich. Because 
a number of leading Russians who had played an impor- 
tant role in the early months of the Spanish war were 


“ The draft of the 1986 constitution was published in June of that year and adopted 
on Dee. 6; the first public trials of leading Bolsheviks (Zinovievy and Kamenev) were 
held in August 1936. 
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among the purge victims, direction of Soviet affairs in 
Spain was left to secondary Comintern leaders whose mo- 
tives were suspected by the Spanish republican govern- 
ment.'? In other European countries the purges alienated 
Socialists and destroyed any possibility of organizing new 
popular front coalitions. 


After the Munich conference the Soviet Union made no 
effort to revive the popular front movement. In the Krem- 
lin’s view the deal made by Britain and France with Hitler 
left Russia isolated and exposed to the danger of Nazi 
attack. When Kremlin negotiations with the western powers 
bogged down the following summer, Stalin did a complete 
about-face and entered into the notorious non-aggression 
pact with Hitler. Following the German attack on Poland 
in September 1939, Comintern propaganda denounced Brit- 
ain and France as warmongers, described the European 
conflict as an “imperalist war,” and berated Socialists as 
opportunists and “bourgeois lackeys”’ of the imperialist 
governments. 


However, after Russia had been invaded by the Nazis 
in June 1941, the Soviet government eagerly accepted Brit- 


ish and American aid and sought to cultivate good relations 
with its new allies. Stalin in 1943 disbanded the Comin- 
tern and assured Prime Minister Churchill and President 
Roosevelt that Moscow would not meddle in the internal 
affairs of other countries. But subsequent events made it 
clear that the Kremlin could control Communist parties in 
other countries without the aid of the Comintern. 


POSTWAR COOPERATION OF LEFTIST PARTIES IN EUROPE 


Throughout the war the Soviet Union maintained chan- 
nels of communication with enemy-occupied Europe through 
underground resistance movements which formed the basis 
of new political alignments after liberation. Russia had 
direct links with anti-Nazi forces in Germany and with 
resistance groups in France and Italy. It had even closer 
ties with organized opposition groups in Yugoslavia and 
in Poland and other Eastern European states bordering the 
Soviet Union. 


Moscow’s underground contacts were used to advance 
the postwar political objectives of the Soviet Union in both 


% The Soviet ambassador to Spain, and the top Russian generals, Kleber and Goriev, 
disappeared late in 1937 
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Eastern Europe and the West. In the eastern states, where 
resistance forces were under firm Communist control, the 
mission of “national liberation” groups was to prepare the 
way for advancing Red armies and create the nucleus of 
postwar governments friendly to the Soviet Union. The 
Lublin committee was typical of the Moscow-controlled 
groups which laid the groundwork for establishment of 
“neople’s democracies.” Set up in Poland with Russian 
backing during the war, it later became the nucleus for 
the Polish Communist government. 


In Western European countries the chief mission of the 
Moscow-trained leaders was to infiltrate democratic resist- 
ance groups and re-establish political contacts with Social- 
ists and workers who had played a leading part in the pre- 
war popular fronts. However, the Communist leaders did 
not appear to contemplate immediate revival of the old 
united front coalitions; their actions in France and other 
western countries suggested the more limited objective of 
establishing friendly collaboration with newly emerging 
democratic forces. 


The limited objective met with some success at the 
time of the liberation of France, despite the coolness of 
Socialists to resuming collaboration with the Reds. Three 
major parties dominated the Constituent Assembly elected 
in France in October 1945: the Popular Republican 
Movement (M.R.P.), a new political party led by young 
moderates who had been prominent in the resistance; the 
Communists, who campaigned under their old leaders, 
Thorez and Duclos; the Socialists, still under the leader- 
ship of Leon Blum. 


The three left-of-center parties captured over 70 per cent 
of the total vote, with M.R.P. and the Communists each 
polling more than five million votes, and the Socialists more 
than three million. The traditional French parties of the 
right and right-center had little voice in the body elected 
to draft a new constitution for France. Right-wing fol- 
lowers of Gen. Charles de Gaulle, who headed the pro- 
visional government, joined forces with the traditional 
parties, but the combination lacked sufficient strength to 
stem the tide of liberal and leftist opinion. 


The first five governments which held office after the 
1946 French elections were left-center coalitions headed by 
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M.R.P. and Socialist premiers.'* The Communists gener- 
ally supported the coalitions but, as before the war, declined 
to accept the responsibility of full participation in the 
government. Left-center coalitions held power until 1948, 
when issues raised by the cold war brought a split between 
the M.R.P., which favored the Marshall plan and measures 
to counter the threat of Soviet aggression, and the Socialists 
who emphasized domestic economic reforms. The Com- 
munists, squarely opposed to foreign policy decisions related 
to the cold war, withdrew their support at that time. 


Political alignments in most other European countries 
followed a postwar pattern similar to that in France. 
Socialist or Labor governments came to power in Great 
Britain, in Belgium, in the Scandinavian countries, and 
most of the other countries which in 1949 became parties 
to the North Atlantic Treaty as allies of the United States. 
Italy was governed after 1945 by a succession of coalition 
governments headed by Premier Alcide de Gasperi, leader 
of the Christian Democrats. The coalitions included both 
Socialists and Communists until mid-1947. Since then, 
Communists and left-wing Socialists have not been repre- 
sented in the government. 


More recently, attitudes toward Soviet Russia and toward 
the possibility of cooperating with Communists have under- 
gone a change in many countries allied with the United 
States and in many independent nations of Asia and the 
Middle East. Changes in the Soviet Union since the death 
of Stalin, combined with growing realization of the conse- 
quences of atomic and hydrogen warfare, have nourished 
the hope that some modus vivendi can be achieved whereby 
the Communist and free worlds can coexist in peace, even 
if not in active cooperation. 


The Soviet Union since 1953 has been promoting the 
peaceful coexistence theme and proposing measures to relax 
international tension. The break with Stalinism, coupled 
with the new popular front campaign, has added another 
theme addressed chiefly to Socialists in other countries: 
the theme that Soviet Communism is now ready to drop the 
goal of world revolution and cooperate with Socialists to 
achieve social reforms by parliamentary means. 


“ Three were headed by Socialists (Blum, Gouin, and Ramadier) and two by the 
M.R.P. (Bidault and Schuman) 
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INITIAL RESPONSES to Soviet popular front overtures 
have varied in different parts of the world. In most, but 
not all, western democracies Socialist parties have rebuffed 
the Moscow appeal in terms that show they have not for- 
gotten—or forgiven—Communist betrayals of the past. In 
parts of Asia and the Middle East, neutralist governments 
with Socialist leanings have been more receptive to the 
idea of cooperating with the Reds. National elections in 
Ceylon during the first ten days of April resulted in the 
unexpected downfall of a pro-western government and the 
triumph of a new coalition known as the People’s United 
Front. 


Western Socialism retorted with a blunt “no” to Com- 
munist proposals for political cooperation less than ten 
days after the Moscow party congress. The answer was 
given by the council of the Socialist International in a res- 
olution adopted unanimously on Mar. 4 at the end of a 
three-day conference in Switzerland. Forty-six delegates 
from 17 European countries, plus Canada and Israel, sup- 
ported the resolution which declared: 

The council of the Socialist International considers the minimum 
pre-condition, even for the possibility of talks on an international 
basis, to be the re-establishment of genuinely free democratic labor 
movements in all those countries where they existed before, and 
have been suppressed or eliminated by the Communist dictatorship. 

The changes of Communist tactics which emerged at the recent 
party congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union are 
not adequate proof of a genuine change in the principles and 
policies of Communist dictatorship, and therefore no grounds for 
departing from the position taken up by democratic Socialism 
which firmly rejects any united front or any other form of political 
cooperation with the parties of dictatorship. 


The stand of the Socialist International was reinforced 
by Socialist Premier Guy Mollet of France, who declared on 
Mar. 26 that there would be no collaboration between his 
government and the Communist Party. Although Mollet’s 
coalition government gained office with Communist support, 
the premier said: “I have never made, I do not have, I will 
never have the slightest commitment to the leaders of the 
Communist Party.” ' 


“’ The left-center coalition government headed by Mollet was confirmed by the 
French National Assembly Feb. 1, 1956, by a vote of 420 to 71 
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Socialist leaders in most other European countries have 
taken a similar stand. Support of the Zurich anti-Com- 
munist resolution by delegates of the British Labor Party 
had the full backing of Hugh Gaitskell, leader of Britain’s 
opposition party.'® Scandinavian Socialist leaders generally 
have rejected Red bids for political collaboration, although 
Sweden’s Premier Tage Erlander visited the Soviet Union 
this spring and Bulganin and Khrushchev may go to Scan- 
dinavia after their coming trip to Britain. 

CURRENT LEFT-WING LABOR ALIGNMENTS WITH ReEpDs 

In two western countries—Italy and Iceland—left-wing 
labor and Socialist factions which have collaborated with 
the Reds in the past have recently reaffirmed their support 
of such alliances. Italy’s left-wing Socialists, led by Pietro 
Nenni, have been aligned with the Communists since shortly 
after World War II. They broke with the right-wing 
Socialists early in January 1947 and campaigned with the 
Communists in the Italian elections of 1948 and 1953. In 
the 1953 elections the two left parties together won more 
than 9.5 million votes (35 percent of the total), with the 
Communists capturing 143 seats in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties and the Nenni Socialists 75 seats.'* 


Moscow’s break with Stalinism caused a temporary flurry 
among Italian Socialists and Communists. However, Nenni 
made it clear that the left-wing Socialists would adhere to 
their alliance with the Reds and go along with the new 
Moscow line. Palmiro Togliatti, long-time leader of the 
Italian Communists, came out strongly for the united front 
approach and countered criticism from pro-Stalinist ele- 
ments in the party’s ranks by predicting new parliamentary 
victories for the left coalition. 


In Iceland an election alliance between the Communists 
and a section of the Trade Union Federation has threat- 
ened maintenance of the United States air base at Keflavik, 
which serves as a key link in the defensive chain of the 
North Atlantic alliance. With national elections in Iceland 
scheduled for June 24, the left wing of the Trade Union Fed- 
eration has joined forces with the Communists to call for 
withdrawal of American troops from the island. 


% No immediate comment on the resolution came from Aneurin Bevan, leader of 
Labor’s left-wing faction, who frequently bas quarreled with the party's leadership 
on foreign policy issues. 

% The center coalition headed by the Christian Democrats holds 302 seats, a bare 
majority of the 590-member Chamber of Deputies 
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The position of the Iceland government, headed by Pre- 
mier Thors of the Independence Party, became critical last 
month when the agrarian Progressives and the Social Dem- 
ocrats withdrew from the government coalition that had 
concluded the air-base agreement. On Mar. 28 the latter 
parties threw their support behind a resolution, which was 
adopted by the parliament, requesting withdrawal of for- 
eign military forces. In the present election campaign, 
the Progressives and Social Democrats are matching the 


left-wing alliance in appeals to rid the country of foreign 
troops.'? 


On a world-wide front two international labor federations 
are competing for the allegiance of workers: the Commu- 
nist-led World Federation of Trade Unions and the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions. The first, 
now actively following the Moscow line, is seeking to win 
the support of independent unions throughout the free 
world. 


The Confederation of Free Trade Unions, which broke 
away from the older world federation after the war, has 
firmly rejected the overtures. J. H. Oldenbroek, general 
secretary of the I.C.F.T.U., said last month that there had 
been no evidence of a change in the “real aims” of the 
Red-controlled unions. Those aims were “the infiltration 
of free unions” and the “subordination of the international 
trade union movement to the political aims of the Soviet 
Union.” '8 


RESPONSE OF ASIAN NEUTRAL AND INDEPENDENT STATES 


Newly independent nations of Asia and the Mideast have 
become, as President Eisenhower recently said, “a special 
target of imternational Communism.” Soviet leaders Bul- 
ganin and Khrushchev, touring India, Burma, and Afghan- 
istan last autumn, appealed to Asian nationalism by prom- 
ising economic aid “with no strings attached.” '* This spring 
Soviet Deputy Premier Anastas Mikoyan, currently touring 
Pakistan and other South Asian states, has been playing 
up to native aspirations by suggesting an affinity between 
the kind of social progress those nations are seeking and 


Felix Belair, Jr., in a dispatch from Iceland to the New York Times of Apr. 7 
stated that a major factor in the attitude toward foreign troops on the island was 
“the fiercely nationalistic sentiment” of an insular people who won their independence 
from Denmark only 12 years ago. 


% The American labor movement is represented in the Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions by the A.F.L.-C.1.0. 


1% See “Economic Cold War,” E.R.R., Vol. I 1956, pp. 23-40. 
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the “Socialist triumphs” already achieved by the Soviet 
Union. 


The new Soviet theme that there are “different forms 
of social revolution” has particular appeal in Asia, where 
economic and social development programs are being carried 
out in many different ways. Most independent Asian coun- 
tries are experimenting with some form of mixed economy, 
based on public development of national resources but draw- 
ing also upon private initiative to expand production within 
the framework of government-sponsored five-year plans. 


Prime Minister Nehru of India has accepted economic 
and technical assistance from the United States and other 
western countries, and also from the Soviet Union, to fur- 
ther India’s five-year development program. At the same 
time, he has rejected military aid from any foreign, source. 
Nehru’s Congress Party has proclaimed long-range Socialist 
economic objectives, but has made no deals with the Com- 
munist Party of India; Nehru has bitterly fought the Com- 
munists in national and local] elections. 


In Ceylon the pro-western government of Sir John Kotel- 
awala suffered an unexpected defeat at the hands of a 
nationalist-neutralist coalition known as the People’s United 
Front. The coalition is headed by a leader named Solomon 
West Ridgway Diaz Bandaranaike, a wealthy 56-year-old 
Oxford graduate who won popular support with a program 
calling for social betterment and withdrawal from the 
British Commonwealth. Bandaranaike’s program would 
turn Ceylon into a neutral republic, nationalize foreign- 
owned tea and rubber plantations and—according to its 
election promises—step up the rate of economic devel- 
opment.?° 


In Indonesia, where Communists have a relatively strong 
popular following, a new coalition cabinet headed by 
Dr. Ali Sastroamidjojo has recently excluded the Reds from 
participation in the government. For two years the coali- 
tion had attempted to cooperate with the Communists, but 
on Mar. 20 the premier announced a new cabinet, without 
Communist participation, based entirely on the support 
of nationalist and Moslem parties. Cooperation with the 
Reds, he indicated, had proved politically impossible. 

*In an interview with New York Times correspondent A. M. Rosenthal, published 
Apr. 7, Bandaranaike said his coalition was neither pro-Soviet nor anti-western but 


pro-Ceylonese: “We are not wild men,” he said, and “are not hostile to the United 
States.” 
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